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ROTATION IN OFFICE. 

THE transfer of political power has been, I believe, always 
accompanied by a struggle among the followers of the 
transferee for a share in the appanage of power. " To the victors 
belong the spoils " is no new cry. The shouts of the victors 
and the plaints of those whom they despoil have always been as 
audible in politics as in war ; and the histories of modern times 
and the lives of modern statesmen abound in accounts of the 
struggles and intrigues for honors and places and of the con- 
sequences of their success or failure. Lord Palmerston, for 
instance, in turning over the Foreign office to one of his suc- 
cessors, said : " You will be struck with one very curious cir- 
cumstance; namely, that no climate agrees with an English 
diplomatist, excepting that of Paris, Florence, or Naples." 1 
Lord Malmesbury, on taking the same office, regretted being 
obliged to dine at his club, " where I am surrounded by discon- 
tented faces, and worried by those who want places." a 

With us in the United States, this " worry " about places has 
assumed colossal proportions. Every person actively interested 
in politics is compelled, in a greater or less degree, to engage in 
the scramble for the offices. Since the Rebellion, in particular, 
the vast number of places open to office seekers and their ways 
of seeking have occupied an inordinate share of public attention. 
The principal topic of conversation in this country, since the 
recent inauguration, has been the appointments, or the candi- 
dates for appointments, to office. Prior thereto, the newspapers 
devoted at least a column a day to the visitors to Indianapolis, 
and to speculations as to what they told Mr. Harrison about 
appointments to the offices soon to be within his gift and the 
probability of his following their advice. Every four years the 
same thing goes on. In 1884 a similar pilgrimage set in to 

1 Memoirs of an ex-Ministcr, by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury. March 1 1, 
1852. 2 Ibid. Feb. 26, 1858. 
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Albany, and we all remember the excitement over the visitations 
to General Garfield at Mentor. Doubtless many of these visitors 
were statesmen and politicians, in the proper sense of that word ; 
but by far the greater number were the heirs of the daughters of 
the horse-leech. Nor do they concern themselves merely with the 
political offices. They are interested in every office : from that 
of secretary of State to that of consul at Zacetetas ; from that of 
collector at the Golden Gate to that of postmaster at Hyannis ; 
and until one has seen the system of office seeking in operation, 
he can form no conception of its evils and absurdities. A friend 
of mine was talking not long ago with a President, in the library 
of the White House, soon after he entered office, when a sheaf 
of cards was brought up. The President, picking out one, said : 
" Well, I suppose I must see this man " ; and presently up came 
Senator A, attended by a dozen men and their wives. After a 
few words of introduction to the President, the senator drew 
him aside, literally by the button hole, and, after a few moments 
earnest conversation, rejoined his party, which shortly withdrew. 
Then the President turned to my friend, with a look of utter 
weariness and disgust, and said : " That sort of thing goes on 
from nine o'clock in the morning till five o'clock in the after- 
noon ; I have no time to do anything. Sometimes they come, 
like Senator A, with their constituents, to pay their respects as 
they call it, but they never go away without saying something 
about office." 

The size of the evil may be estimated by considering the 
number of appointments which an administration makes. That 
of Mr. Cleveland, for instance, is said 1 to have made, during the 
first two years and three months of its existence, 42,992 ap- 
pointments out of a possible 56,144. President Harrison's 
administration is beset like that of his predecessor with place- 
hunters. At the time this is written, in April, he is described 
as worn and paled by their pertinacity. His secretary of the 
Treasury has complained that they leave him no time for public 
business ; and no spectator, with any opportunity for knowing 
what was going on, could have been in Washington either this 
1 Senator Hale, in U. S. Senate, Congressional Record, Jan. 11, 1888. 
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spring or four years ago without being amazed at the number, 
the anxiety, the clamor and, above all, the sickening want of 
self-respect of the office seekers. Mr. Harrison may be ex- 
pected to make at least as many appointments as Mr. Cleveland ; 
and it is safe to assume that in the case of every appointment a 
choice has to be made between several applicants. When one 
considers the time and toil expended in making these appoint- 
ments, it is easy to see that what was to Lord Malmesbury a 
mere " worry about places " has, in this country, attained the 
stature of a great public evil. That it is so is now recognized, 
in private, by the leaders of both political parties, Members 
of Congress, politicians who have been in office and government 
officials generally have begun to regard office seeking and office 
mongering as an unnecessary and unbearable evil. 1 

A very large number, however, of citizens who are entitled to 
respect stoutly deny that there is any evil, and hold that the 
thing complained of is the proper and necessary consequence 
of government by parties, because, as they fallaciously suppose, 
government by party requires that each individual instrument 
of government must be a partisan. As a corollary to this 
notion, some of them conclude that every partisan is entitled 
to share in the government by holding an office, and conse- 
quently, as there are not enough places to bestow upon each 
partisan, that the offices should be rotated among them. In 
one or the other of these ways, these respectable citizens arrive 
at a belief in what Silas Wright called, and what most of them 
believe to be, a cardinal republican principle, namely, " rotation 
in office." These good people, or at least such of them as edit 
newspapers, have made a shibboleth of "rotation in office," by 
which their neighbors' democracy and, forsooth, their neighbors' 
" Americanism " may be tested. They hold that the statute by 
which the terms of certain officers were limited to four years, 
thus facilitating rotation in those offices and making a " clean 

1 " No boon so great could be conferred upon senators and representatives as to 
relieve them from the worry, the annoyance and the responsibility which time and 
habit have fixed upon them in connection with the dispensing of patronage, all of 
which belongs, under the constitution, to the executive." Jas. G. Blaine, Twenty 
Years of Congress, vol. ii, p. 651. 
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sweep " possible for each administration, embodies a fundamen- 
tal principle of republican government. Certain other people, 
taking the world as they find it, regard this statute as a partial 
remedy for the existing evils, because it fixes an officer's term 
for four years and thus, as they say, prevents a clean sweep and 
"lets each man stand upon a law." 1 All these respectable 
classes therefore agree that the statute referred to should on no 
account be repealed. 

It is the purpose of this article to show that these views are 
wrong, and particularly to endeavor to show, to the classes first 
mentioned, that " rotation in office " is not a republican principle 
at all ; that the phrase, in the sense in which it is now used, is 
distorted from the meaning put upon it by the founders of the 
Republic ; that the statute which creates Vacancies every four 
years has been, in effect, the corner stone of the spoils system ; 
that it is not a good remedy for anything, and that it ought to 
be repealed; that the objections both to such repeal and to the 
restoration of the system of tenancy in office during good be- 
havior and efficiency, which the repeal would partially effect, 
are fanciful and baseless. 

It is indeed a democratic idea that "public offices and dig- 
nities should be open to all." The logical extreme of that idea 
is visible in the Athenian democracy, where most offices were 
given by lot and the principle of a discriminating election was 
rejected as an aristocratic institution. But even in Athens 
there must have been harbor masters at the Piraeus and sur- 
veyors and architects in the department of public works who 
were not changed with every demagogue ; and neither in Athens 
nor anywhere else, outside perhaps of the Senate of Laputa, has 
it ever been proposed, until our own time, that all the offices in a 
state should be frequently redistributed. The reductio ad absur- 
dum is applied to the popular political view, quite unconsciously, 
by a writer in the North American Review, who said, in 1883 : 

The possession of office educates, confers dignity ; with a reasonable 
rotation, every citizen of political aspirations and experience who reaches 

1 This was, I believe, the late President Garfield's notion, and the phrase quoted 
was used by him in expressing his own views. 
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middle life and conducts himself well {i.e. about nine millions of us] 
may hope to crown his family with the reflected honor which office 
confers. 

The framers of this government entertained no such ideas. 
They made the executive elective, to satisfy the democratic 
principle, and they provided for frequent elections of congress- 
men for the same reason. But it is clear from everything 
which all of them said about change, or rotation, in offices, that 
they had in mind only those which they had thus made elective, 
and the few others which stood in a confidential relation to the 
executive. Washington said : 

The spirit of the government may render a rotation in the elected 
officers of it most congenial with the ideas [the people have] of liberty 
and safety. 1 

John Adams in numerous places expressed a similar view. 2 
Jefferson said : 

Rotation is the change of officers required by the laws at certain 
epochs and in a certain order. This is the just and classical meaning 
of the word. But in America we have extended it (for want of a proper 
word) to all cases of officers who must necessarily be changed at a fixed 
epoch, though the successor be not pointed out in any particular order, 
but comes in by free election. By the term rotation in office, then, we 
mean an obligation on the holders of that office to go out at a certain 
period. In our first confederation, the principle of rotation was estab- 
lished in the office of president of congress, who could serve but one 
year in three, and in that of a member of congress, who could serve 
but three years in six. 8 

What, however, is more to the point than the theories of our 
early statesmen is the fact that their practice quite conformed 
to their theories. There was no rotation in their time, except 
in the elective offices. During the forty years of the adminis- 
trations of the first six Presidents, there were altogether, outside 
of the cabinet, only eighty-two removals from office. Of these, 
Washington made nine ; John Adams, nine ; Jefferson, forty- 

1 Letter to Madison, May 20, 1792. Works, vol. xii, p. 383. 

2 Life and Works of John Adams, vol. iv, p. 208 ; vol. vi, pp. 52-58; vol. ix, p. 339. 

3 Works of Thomas Jefferson (Phil. 1871), vol. iii. p. 18; -cf. also vol. ii, p. 330. 
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seven ; Madison, five ; Monroe, nine ; and J. Q. Adams, two. 1 
All of these removals were, or were alleged to be, made for 
cause. With the administration of Jackson came the departure 
from the principles upon which the government had been 
erected and theretofore conducted. He, in his first message, 
announced that rotation was " a leading principle in the republi- 
can creed"; and he showed what he meant by "rotation" by 
making, during the first two years of his administration, ten 
times as many removals as all his predecessors had together 
made during forty years. His leading supporters in this new 
departure were Van Buren, Marcy, who formulated the new doc- 
trine, 2 and Silas Wright. These men received their political 
training in New York, during the period when the council of 
appointment, following the direction first given it by Aaron 
Burr, ran riot ; and it is therefore interesting and pertinent to 
see what sort of training they got. 

For forty-three years prior to 1827, the council of appoint- 
ment of New York, consisting of the governor, ex officio, and 
four senators elected annually by the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, exercised the whole appointing power of the state. It 
appointed, at the last, all the militia officers, more than eight 
thousand in number, and six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three civil officers, in which number were included mayors of the 
cities, sheriffs, justices of the peace, notaries, auctioneers, judi- 
cial officers, as well as the whole proper administrative force. 
It wholly prostituted its power to partisan ends. During the 
final struggle between the Federalists and their opponents, each 
council, as it passed from the control of one party to another, 
undid everything of importance done by the preceding council. 
The principal offices of the state — those of attorney-general 
and state treasurer — the New York mayoralty even, and in 

1 J. G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress, vol. ii, p. 647. 

2 " It may be, sir, that the politicians of the United States are not so fastidious as 
some gentlemen are, as to disclosing the principles on which they act. They boldly 
preach what they practice. When they are contending for victory, they avow their 
intention of enjoying the fruits of it. If they are defeated, they expect to retire from 
office. If they are successful, they claim, as a matter of right, the advantages of 
success. They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the victors belong the spoils 
of the enemy." Congressional Debates, vol. viii, part i, p. 1325. 
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particular the office of recorder of New York city, were made 
mere shuttle-cocks of faction. The council of appointment gave 
the people of New York a real rotation in office ; it showed Jack- 
son's notions reduced to practice ; and there is no more instruc- 
tive reading for those who think they are believers in "a clean 
sweep" than the record of its performances. Finally, it became 
so intolerable that in the convention of 182 1 not one voice was 
raised to defend it. The vote to abolish it was unanimous. 1 The 
evil it did, however, long survived it ; indeed, survives it still. 2 

The New York politicians, under the lead of those above 
named, carried to Washington the lessons they had learned from 
the operations of this council ; and to them is to be traced Jack- 
son's departure from the old established ways. What the gen- 
eration of statesmen preceding these New Yorkers would have 
thought of Jackson's departure and of the revision of their 
creed, we can only imagine ; but Madison, the one of them 
living, writing under date of August 29, 1834, said : 

You call my attention, with much emphasis, to the principle openly 
avowed by the President and his friends, that offices and emoluments 
were the spoils of victory, the personal property of the successful candi- 
date for the presidency, to be given as rewards for electioneering ser- 
vices and in general to be used as the means of rewarding those who 
support, and of punishing those who do not support, the dispenser of 
the fund. I fully agree in all the odium you attach to such a rule of 

1 Carter and Stone, Proceedings of the Convention of 1 82 1, pp. 296 et seq. 

a Jabez Hammond, the best historian of New York, said: "I have remarked that 
the principal cause why party spirit has raged more in this than in any other state of 
the Union was the peculiar organization of the appointing power under the constitu- 
tion of 1777. A review of our politics will, I believe, satisfy all intelligent and 
reflecting men that the proposition is strictly true. The cause being removed, the 
effect must cease. True it is that this result was not immediately obvious. Factions 
did prevail after the adoption of the amended constitution. But men had been so 
long habituated to act politically from the hope of reward and fear of punishment 
that, after the means of rewarding and punishing were taken from the hands of the 
party in power for the time being, many aspirants to office still continued to act as if 
no change had been made in the principles of the government, and of course cabals 
were formed and factions occasionally existed. But these commotions grew out of 
an impulse produced on the public mind by the habit generated under the old govern- 
ment. The ocean after a storm will continue to be agitated, and its waves run high 
long after the tempest has subsided; but in time it will become quiet and placid." 
Political History of New York, vol. ii, pp. 78, 79. 
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action. . . . The principle, if avowed without the practice, or practised 
without the avowal, could not fail to degrade any administration ; both 
together, completely so. The odium itself would be an antidote to the 
poison of the example, and a security against the permanent danger 
apprehended from it. 1 

Our subsequent political history has shown that Madison mis- 
calculated the relative force of the power of patronage and of 
the odium attaching to its abuse, which he thought would be 
sufficient to restrain its exercise. 

The statute which has been referred to as facilitating rotation 
in office and which was the most efficient instrument for the 
change in administrative methods which Jackson introduced, 
was enacted in 1820. That statute, together with certain ex- 
tensions of it, 2 limits to four years the terms of office of all the 
more important officers of the government, such as district at- 
torneys, collectors, postmasters confirmed by the Senate, and 
the territorial officers ; and, further, makes those terms expire 
shortly after the date of a President's inauguration. The reason 
which has generally been given for its passage was the necessity 
of providing for an accounting by those officers who ought to 
account ; and that reason undoubtedly existed ; but the effect 
of the statute was very different from what could have been 
supposed by any one who voted for it for that reason alone. It 
ought, really, to have been entitled an act to provide vacancies 
in office for incoming Presidents to fill. It legalized and made 
easy " rotation in office " ; and the history of the act given by 
John Quincy Adams indicates that this was its real purpose. 
He says that a congressman made inquiries respecting the prin- 
ciple of reappointment to offices of which the term was limited 
to four years, and he continues : 

I told him that the act of Congress of 15th May, 1820, by which all 
the offices employed in the collection of the revenue were thus limited, 
had not answered the purpose for which it was intended ; that the osten- 
sible object, under color of which it had been carried through Congress, 
had been to secure the accountability of those offices, for which other 

1 Madison, Works, vol. iii, pp. 336, 357. 

2 These acts are now together incorporated in sections 769, 1864, 2217, 2244, 2613 
and 3830 of the U.S. Revised Statutes. 
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enactments would have been much better suited ; that its real and im- 
mediate object was to promote the election of W. H. Crawford as 
President of the United States in 1825. It placed the whole body of 
executive officers of the general government throughout the Union at 
the mercy, for their continuance in office, of the secretary of the Treasury 
and of a majority of the Senate. It was drawn up by Mr. Crawford, 
as he himself told me. It was introduced into the Senate by Mahlon 
Dickerson, of New Jersey, then one of his devoted partisans ; and its 
design was to secure for Mr. Crawford the influence of all the incumbents 
in office, at the peril of displacement, and of five or ten times an equal 
number of ravenous office-seekers, eager to supplant them. 

This object succeeded so far as to enlist a multitude of most active 
electioneering partisans in Crawford's cause. The custom-house officers 
throughout the Union, the district attorneys, marshals, registers of the 
land offices, receivers of public moneys, paymasters in the army, and all 
their family connections, were ardent Crawfordites. The Senate was 
conciliated by the permanent increase of their power, which was the 
principal ultimate effect of the act, and every senator was flattered by 
the power conferred upon himself of multiplying chances to provide for 
his friends and dependants. But the gravity of the mass was dispropor- 
tioned to the length of the lever. Mr. Monroe unwarily signed the bill 
without adverting to its real character. He told me that Mr. Madison 
considered it as in principle unconstitutional. He thought the tenure 
of all subordinate executive offices was necessarily the pleasure of the 
chief by whom they were commissioned. If they could be limited by 
Congress to four years, they might to one — to a month — to a day — 
and the executive power might thus be annihilated. 

Mr. Monroe himself inclined to the same opinion, but the question 
had not occurred to him when he signed the bill. The result of the act 
has been to increase the power of patronage exercised by the President, 
and still more that of the Senate and of every individual senator. 1 

The very day after his inauguration, Adams also records in 
his diary that he had made certain nominations which had 
already been made by Monroe, but which the Senate had not 
confirmed, and adds : 

Efforts had been made by some of the senators to obtain different 
nominations, and to introduce a principle of change or rotation in office 
at the expiration of these commissions ; which would make the govern- 
ment a perpetual and unintermitting scramble for office. A more per- 
nicious expedient could scarcely have been devised. 2 

1 J. Q. Adams, Works, vol. vii, pp. 424-425. 2 Ibid. vol. vi, pp. 520, 521. 
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The congressional records bear out this account of the origin 
and passage of the bill. 1 There is no record of any discussion 
of it whatever, and no evidence that it attracted any attention 
in either House of Congress. Outside of Congress, however, 
it was quickly noticed by a keen-visioned old man, of whose 
almost passionate love of America there is no question, and 
who has been made an object of political idolatry by a clear half 
of the very persons who now rage most like heathen at all pro- 
posals such as the repeal of this law — Thomas Jefferson. He, 
a few months after the passage of the law, writing to Madison, 
thus spoke of it : 

.... the late mischievous law, vacating every four years nearly all 
the executive offices of the government. It saps the constitutional and 
salutary functions of the President, and introduces a principle of intrigue 
and corruption which will soon leaven the mass, not only of senators, 
but of citizens. It is more baneful than the attempt which failed in the 
beginning of the government, to make all officers irremovable but with 
the consent of the Senate. This places, every four years, all appoint- 
ments under their power, and even obliges them to act on every one 
nomination. It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormo- 
rants for office ; render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to 
their senators ; engage these in eternal intrigue to turn out one and put 
in another, in cabals to swap work ; and make of them, what all execu- 
tive directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction. 2 

In answer to this letter, Madison wrote : 

The law terminating appointments at periods of four years is pregnant 
with mischief such as you describe. It overlooks the important distinc- 
tion between repealing or modifying the office, and displacing the offi- 
cer. The former is a legislative, thfe latter, an executive function ; and 
even the former, if done with a view of re-establishing the office and 
letting in a new appointment, would be an indirect violation of the theory 
and policy of the constitution. If the principle of the late statute be a 
sound one, nothing is necessary but to limit appointments held during 
pleasure to a single year, or the next meeting of Congress, in order to 
make the pleasure of the Senate a tenure of office instead of that of 
the President alone. If the error be not soon corrected, the task will be 
very difficult ; for it is of a nature to take a deep root. 3 

1 Annals of Congress, 16th Congress, 1st session, vol. i, pp. 25, 28, 623, 625, 674, 
675. 2 Jefferson, Works, vol. vii, p. 190. 

3 Madison, Works, vol. iii, p. 196. 
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A few days afterwards, in a letter to Monroe, Madison referred 
to the subject again, and said : 

Is not the law, vacating periodically the described offices, an encroach- 
ment on the constitutional attributes of the executive ? The creation of 
the office is a legislative act ; the appointment of the officer, the joint 
act of the President and Senate ; the tenure of the office (the judiciary 
excepted) is the pleasure of the President alone ; so decided at the 
commencement of the government, so acted on since, and so expressed 
in the commission. 1 

The political history of the country since these letters were 
written amply justifies the fears their writers entertained. It 
may now be asserted, without the possibility of intelligent con- 
tradiction, that the effect of the operation of the law of 1820 
has been to make the status of all the offices affected by it an 
entirely different one from what it was during the first forty 
years of the government's existence. The original act and the 
extensions of it affect at the present time, I believe, about four 
thousand offices. But that number includes every important 
postmaster, collector of customs, land agent and district attor- 
ney in the service of the government. All of these offices fall 
vacant shortly after the beginning of a President's term. If, 
therefore, a man wants one of these offices, or if the executive 
desires to give it to him, there is no necessity to show cause 
why the incumbent should be removed. He is removed by 
operation of law, at the end of his term. This, obviously, does 
away with one of the most effective barriers against the misuse 
of executive patronage, namely, the necessity of submitting to 
popular criticism the reasons for an officer's removal before his 
successor can be appointed. Moreover, besides the offices 
which are directly affected by the law, a very much larger num- 
ber of offices and places have come, by virtue of the custom 
inaugurated by the law, to be considered as likewise falling 
vacant at the end of each four-years term. The effect of the 
act has been, therefore, to place at the disposal of every Presi- 
dent a great number of ready made vacancies, and thus to in- 
crease the volume and influence of executive patronage far 
beyond the limits originally contemplated for it. 

1 Madison, Works, vol. iii, p. 200. 
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The evils of such an increase began very soon to receive 
attention in Congress. In 1825, a select committee of the Sen- 
ate, to which had been referred the propositions for a change 
in the method of electing Presidents, was directed to also exam- 
ine the expediency of reducing executive patronage. That com- 
mittee consisted, with four other senators whose names are 
unimportant, of Messrs. Benton, Macon, Van Buren, Hayne, 
and Dickerson of New Jersey, the latter the same senator who 
introduced the act of 1820. This committee reported unani- 
mously a bill to repeal that act. The committee said : 

Without going into an enumeration of statutes which unnecessarily 
increase the executive patronage, the four-years appointment law will 
alone be mentioned ; for this single act, by vacating almost the entire 
civil list once in every period of a presidential term of service, places 
more offices at the command of the President than were known to the 
constitution at the time of its adoption. 1 

Again, in 1835, a committee on executive patronage brought 
in a bill for the repeal of the act of 1820, and in their report 
said: 

So long as the offices were considered as public trusts to be conferred 
on the honest, the faithful and capable, for the common good, and not 
for the benefit or gain of the incumbent or his party, and so long as it 
was the practice of the government to continue in office those who faith- 
fully performed their duties, its patronage, in point of fact, was limited 
to the mere power of nominating to accidental vacancies, or to newly 
created offices, and could, of course, exercise but a moderate influence 
either over the body of the community or of the office holders them- 
selves. But when this practice was reversed ; when offices, instead of 
being considered as public trusts to be conferred on the deserving, were 
regarded as the spoils of victory, to be bestowed as rewards for partisan 
services, without respect to merit ; when it came to be understood that 
all who held office held by the tenure of partisan zeal and party service, — 
it is easy to see that the certain, direct and inevitable tendency of such a 
state of things was to convert the entire body of those in office into corrupt 
and supple instruments of power, and to raise up a host of greedy and 
subservient partisans, ready for every service, however base and corrupt. 
Were a premium offered for the best means of extending to the utmost 

1 Congressional Debates, vol. ii, part ii, appendix, p. 132. 
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the power of patronage, to destroy the love of country and to substitute 
a spirit of subserviency and man-worship, to encourage vice and dis- 
courage virtue, no scheme more perfect could be devised ; and such must 
be the tendency of the practice, with whatever intention adopted or to 
whatever extent pursued. 

As connected with this portion of the inquiry, your committee cannot 
avoid adverting to the practice similar in its character and tendency, 
growing out of the act of May 15, 1820, which provides, among other 
things, that from and after its passage all district attorneys, collectors, 
and other disbursing officers therein mentioned to be appointed under 
the laws of the United States, shall be appointed for the term of four 
years. The object of Congress in passing this act was, doubtless, to 
enforce a more faithful performance of duty on the part of the disburs- 
ing officers by withholding reappointments from those who had not 
faithfully discharged their duty, without intending to reject those who 
had. At first, the practice conformed to the intention of the law, and 
thereby the good intended was accomplished without materially increas- 
ing the patronage of the executive ; but a very great change has followed, 
which has, in the opinion of your committee, defeated the object of the 
act, and at the same time added greatly to the influence of patronage. 
Faithful performance of duty no longer insures a renewal of appoint- 
ment. The consequence is inevitable : a feeling of dependence on the 
executive on the part of the incumbent, increasing as his term approaches 
its end, with a great increase in the number of those who desire his 
place; followed by an active competition between the occupant and 
those who seek his place ; followed by all those acts of compliance and 
subserviency by which power is conciliated, and, of course, with a cor- 
responding increase of the number of those influenced by the executive 
will. 1 

The committee which made this report, consisted of Calhoun, 
Southard, Webster, Benton, Bibb, and King of Georgia. 2 The 
bill which they reported, for the repeal of the four-years law, 
was passed by a vote of 31 to 16, 3 every one of consequence 
then in the Senate voting in the majority, except Silas Wright 
and Buchanan. In the following year a similar bill was again 
passed by the Senate. 4 Upon each of these occasions the lan- 
guage used in debate, especially in 1835 by Clay, Benton, Web- 

1 Congressional Debates, vol. xi, part ii, appendix, p. 220. 
4 Ibid. vol. xi, part i, p. 109. 
8 Ibid. vol. xi, part i, p. 576. 
* Ibid. vol. xii, part i, p. 367. 
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ster, Calhoun, Ewing and Southard, was stronger than the 
language of the reports. Benton, writing many years subse- 
quently, says : 

The four-years limitation law was found to operate contrary to its 
intent, and to have become the facile means of getting rid of faithful 
disbursing officers instead of retaining them. . . . There is a practice 
grown up in these latter times, which, upon every revolution of parties, 
makes a political exodus among the adversary office holders, marching 
them off into the wilderness and leaving their places for newcomers. 1 

So far as concerns the evils of executive patronage, nothing 
can be added to what is said in the report of the senatorial com- 
mittee in 1835 an d by the senators in the debate above referred 
to ; although, in view of the election of Mr. Harrison, a refer- 
ence to the inaugural of his grandfather, in which the evils of 
patronage in 1841 are alluded to, is of interest. 2 Since the 
date of Calhoun's report these evils have enjoyed a rank growth 
and assumed a somewhat different form. Congressmen have 
been admitted to share in the distribution of the spoils, and 
their opposition to the evils of executive patronage has dimin- 
ished in consequence. 

As the country has grown, the number of offices has so in- 
creased that it is an impossibility for the President or the heads 
of departments to have personal knowledge of more than a 
small number of their appointees. Naturally enough, senators 
and representatives were at first called upon for recommenda- 
tions as to appointments and for certificates as to the standing 
and deserts of proposed appointees. From the discharge of that 
function, they passed easily to the notion that their recommen- 
dations must be followed, and that they had the right to direct 
to whom the offices within their districts or states should be 
given. In time, the rights so claimed were virtually conceded 
to them. The patronage of the executive was thus partially 
distributed among the congressmen. The result has been to 
introduce, exactly as Jefferson foresaw, " a principle of intrigue 

1 Benton's Thirty Years' View, vol. i, pp. 82-85. 

2 Congressional Globe, 26th Congress, 2d Session, vol. vii, pp. 233, 234. 
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and corruption," which has leavened both senators and citizens. 
Congressmen and senators have established an almost feudal 
relationship between themselves and those of their constituents 
who hold, or desire to hold, office. Within the last two months 
we have seen the representatives and senators of a state sol- 
emnly meeting and deciding who should be appointed to the 
federal offices within that state, or uniting in a letter to the 
President stating how many offices should be given to their 
state. A presidential election, from the small office holders' 
point of view, is not so much a contest between political par- 
ties over questions of policy, as a contest the result of which 
will be that, if their party does not succeed, they will lose their 
places and wages. For office holders, a vote for the party which 
put them into office is a defence of their incomes. For those 
who seek office, the whole government service is a prize to be 
won. For politicians, the patronage which they can promise or 
bestow is one of the most effective means for influencing elec- 
tions. In the minds of those who seek office, of those who 
hold office and of those who have offices in their gift, the public 
service of the United States has become a vast bribery fund. 

From the time of Calhoun, Benton and Clay to that of 
Thomas Jenckes, in 1868, the evils of patronage were over- 
shadowed by the war and the great questions preceding and 
growing out of it. Within the past decade or two, however, 
they have again commanded attention. The civil-service reform 
movement was organized to combat them. Following upon the 
assassination of Garfield, the civil-service reformers secured the 
passage of a law (known as the Pendleton bill) providing for 
admission to the lower grades of the government service 
through competitive examination. This law now regulates 
admission to about 20,000 offices, and serves in some degree as 
a means of "relieving" senators and representatives from the 
" worry " about offices, which Mr. Blaine thought would be such 
a " boon." In other (perhaps more important) ways this law is 
successful and valuable. But it does not go to the root of those 
evils of patronage which Jefferson and Madison foresaw, and 
which Calhoun, Benton, Webster and Clay endeavored to 
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remedy. That can be done only in the way which they pro- 
posed, and which the civil-service reformers now propose, by 
repealing the four-years law for the creation of vacancies, abol- 
ishing rotation in administrative offices and restoring the early 
practice of the government. 

The objections to this repeal of the four-years law are so 
seldom formulated that they are a little elusive, but they may 
be gathered from the columns of certain newspapers which 
are pleased to consider themselves ultra-democratic and from 
the debates in the House of Representatives in 1884, when the 
subject for the first time came up in that body 1 on the report 
of a committee recommending the repeal of the act of 1820. 
These objections rest, for the most part, upon the notion that 
rotation, not only in elective but also in all administrative 
offices, is a cardinal republican doctrine, and that tenure during 
good behavior is "contrary to the spirit of our institutions." 
This objection, I consider, is shown by the authority of Jeffer- 
son and Madison, by the history of the four-years law itself 
and by the history of the first forty years of the government's 
existence, to be fanciful and without reasonable foundation. 
One phase of this objection — that which anticipates the estab- 
lishment of an aristocracy of office holders unless, as Benton 
said, they are all marched off in the wilderness every four years 
and their places left vacant for new appointees — is admirably 
though something too seriously treated in a paper in the Cyclo- 
pedia of Political Science, on the danger of such an aristocracy. 2 

A second objection to the repeal of the act of 1820 is the 
purely political one, that such a repeal would give an undue 
advantage to the party in power by confirming all its appoint- 
ments indefinitely. So long as office holders act under their 
present illegitimate incentive to political activity, that is, 
the fear of removal unless they are active partisans, this 
objection has some validity. But if that incentive were 
removed, their political activity would become normal and 
the objection would lose its weight. In any case, it is an 

1 Congressional Record, vol. xv, pp. 3188-3193. 

2 Lalor's Cyclopedia of Political Science, vol. iii, p. 19. 
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objection merely to the expediency of repealing the law at any 
particular time, and does not go to the merits of the repeal. It 
is like a letter Victor Hugo addressed to an International Peace 
congress at Geneva, a few years since, in which he expressed 
an ardent desire for universal peace and good will among men, 
but pointed out that it must be postponed until after France 
had had another war with Germany. 

A third objection to the repeal is the same as the ostensible 
reason which was given for the enactment of the original law : 
the necessity of providing for an accounting from disbursing 
officers and maintaining the security upon their bonds. But 
this result is attained in private life without discharging em- 
ployees when the time comes for an accounting, and there is no 
reason why it could not be done just as effectually in the public 
service. The bills proposed by Mr. Mason's committee, in 
1825, 1 and by Mr. Calhoun's committee in 1835, 2 which pro- 
posed the repeal) are both of them complete answers to this 
objection. 

In conclusion, it may be reiterated that the doctrine of rota- 
tion in administrative offices is not in accordance with the spirit 
of our institutions, but is, on the contrary, a vicious doctrine, 
on which the spoils system, which is an immense and admitted 
evil, is founded ; that the practice of rotation in administrativ 
offices is based upon the law of 1820 and the laws supple 
mentary to it ; that the repeal of those laws is demanded by the 
weight of authority and by the history of the government, 
which shows their effects ; and that the objections to such 
repeal are either unreal, captious, or easily to be overcome 

Frederick W. Whitridge. 

1 Congressional Debates, vol. ii, part ii, appendix, p. 138. 

2 Ibid. vol. xi, part i, pp. 570, 571. 



